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Dear Friends, 

There are so many of you, aU crytag 
out dialogue writing In new seal 
that I can no longer keep up by „ 
letter and feel guilty about m flMMlng 
more of what you are doing witfe editors. 
This newsletter is an attempt x+ Kenedy 
the situation. Included you find 
brief notes about the Dialogue Journal 
Project, excerpts from an interview vlth 
the original dialogue journal teacher, 
and tidbits fron letters mu calls which 
I have had fro© all of yctt* 

Tour help la needed* cfca^h , to make 
this newsletter succeesfii. t'^lte back 
and tell us what your experience has been 
and we will Include it in the next 
edition (to appear as soon as enough of 
you respond). By sharing our" experiences, 
our Insights, our knowledge perhaps ve 
can begin a dialogue of our own. I look 
forward to hearing fron all of you. 

Jena Staton 

GAL 



It 1 a Done! Dialogue Uritinit as m 
Cotaaunicative Event - Jr*a Staton', 
Roper Shuy, Jo* Kreeft and J Ire. R. 

This report consists of an overview, 
Volume I, presenting the study pur- 
poses, findings and conclusions and in- 
plications for writing and for class- 
roon Interaction. Eleven research 
papers (in Volune II) present analyses 
of language functions, types of conver- 
sational discourse which develop , and 
the effects of private, non-graded. 
Interactive wrltinp on the growth of • 
elaboration, ability to reason about 
problem, and topic understanding. The 
teacher's own perspective on the use 
of dialogue journals 1:; the classroom 
is presented in tfcs 12th paper of 
Volume II. 

CAL Is reproducing both volumes at i . 
cost: Vol. I Is OC.OO . vol. II is 
$14.00 t but our special discount offer 
i« only s^s nn for both volumes ^ 
including, prepaid shipping. . (If 
voluceSt**re bought separately,, include 
$1.86 fpr Volume I or $2*69- for!, volume 
II to cover chipping and handling.) 



Excerpt from an Interview with Leslcc 
Reed, the Original Dialogue Journal 
Teacher . 

The following questions and answers 
are part of an Interview that was done 
with Leslee Reed, the original dialogue 
journal teacher, In September 19C1. 

Interviewer ; I want to ask you what you 
get out of journal writing? 

lira. R. : I don't think I've ever grown 
so much in my life aa I have this year .in 
understanding the problems of different ^ . 
Cultures, different racea, trying to fit 
into this pattern of American life ..Plus, 
as a teacher and having taught for a great 
many yeara, I'm aometlcea so sure when 
I'm teaching a lesson that it doea me 
good to aee some times in the journals 
something that I totally missed. That I 
have uaed a cliche or an idiom that liter- 
ally blocked out everything I taught up 
to-: that-. point. i t »g like a challenge. 
It's a puzzle. 

Int. ; la it very important for students 
and teacher to share personal Information, 
that doesn't have much to do with their 
learning? 

Mrs. R. . I think all learning has to 
tains placa through a mind that* a as un- 
fettered and as open as possible. If we 
can help to open their minds and unfetter 
their worries and agonies by sharing or 
by letting them put them out on paper, 
then learning can begin. 

I think another thing about the dia- 
logue journals which teachera might not 
realise la the degree to which it allows 
you to individualize their work. I think 
now I find that journal writing is sort 
of the kernel of cy teaching. Uhen I 
ait down to do journals, I am doing a 
kind of resume of my day, and of each 

child. For me it 

(cont. on page 2) 
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' (teacher interview continued) 
makes my whole school year flow, be- 
cause I have a constant finger on the 
pulse of the children* I know quite 
accurately what every child is doing 
and not doing. 

Int.: What needs to be said about the 
Journals? 

Mrs, R .t I think if I could have... 
everyone see the love that goes into 
the journals and not just on ny part; 
but on the children's part too. The 
love, the respect, the mutuality of 
goals, the feellnps that we develop 
for each other. It's so worthwhile, 
it's so good. I just think any 
teacher who allows herself to get this 
involved with individuals can't help 
but be enriched by just learning oore 
about each Individual. 

Hew Research Botes 

Dialogue Journals with Deaf Students 
J ana Stat on la now consulting at 
Callaudet College, the national college 
for the deaf In Washington, D. C. , to 
develop dialogue journal writing for 
deaf students, at both college and pre- 
college levels. Deaf students learn 
eipn language as their first language, 
written English is a second language 
for them, and one which they find very 
difficult to learn, especially when they 
don't have opportunities to use It In 
functional situations. Faculty from 
the Enflieh Department and Counseling 
are Interested in trying out dialogue 
journals and three high school English 
teachers f roo the Model Secondary 
School are already using then with 
their -classes. Research proposals to 
study the acquisition of English lan- 
guage In dialogue writing are planned, 
and we would be interested In hearing 
fror teachers who night have already 
used a dialogue journal with deaf or 
other cocDunlcation Impaired students. 

Language Acquisition - ESL .. 

A research project is now in pro- 
gress to analyse the acquisition of 
English In dialogue journal writing. 
The atudy focuses on the dialogue 
writing over one year 1 a tine of a 



sixth grade class of non-native fcpeakess 
of English in Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. Leslee Reed, the collaborating tea- 
cher for Staton, Shuy and Kreeft's origi- 
nal dialogue journal atudy (1979-31) has 
continued to write in dialogue journals 
with her 1980-31 and 1931-32 students, 
none of whon are native speakers of Eng. 
Preliminary analysis of the journals shows 
a draaatic ahift in the students' writing 
over a year 'a tine, fror an Initially 
United graap of gramnatical structures 
and a narrow range of topics and language 
functions, to the eventual use of complex 
structures and effective expression of a 
wide range of topica and functions. As 
the year progresses, both the students 1 
and teacher 'a writing decerns t rates the 
snaring degree to Which the students be- 
cone coofortable with (and confident about) 
their sbility to eonraunicate in English. 

Oral linguagc eanplee are also being 
selected once a month fron several atu- 
denta, so that conparisons can be nade 
between the development of oral competence 
with competence in written English over 
tine. (For details, contact: Joy Kreeft, 
CAL) 



Japanese Students Learning English 
Shelley Guts tela, an Applied Lin- 
guistics Ph.D. candidate at Georgetown 
University and an experienced ESL teacher, 
tried the dialogue journals with a class 
of Japanese college students learning 
English in an Intensive C week sumaer 
program. Shelley la now studying the 
language variation, aelf disclosure, and 
topic development in the journals for 
her dissertation at GO. She. found the 
journals very useful In getting to know 
the students, even in the short period 
of tine. 



Hote: tte'd love to have samples of your 
dialogue journals, but please send just 
excerpts which you think others night 
learn from, also, please be sure you 
have both parents 1 and students 1 per- 
mission (for students under 18) to share 
then. Give us a pseudonym for the stu- 
dent which reflects cultural background. 
And, please let us know how you would 
like to be identified! 
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. Sooe Applications of DJ'a 
Foreinn Xsnftuagc ' 

Dialogue Journals arc being used by 
Ceil Lucas (CAL) in a 12-veck college- 
level Advanced English Cooposition 
course at Lorton Reformatory (D.C. 
Department of Corrections) • The class 
oeets once a week for 2 hours and 
students write in the journals for the 
last 20 minutes of each class, While 
the first topic was initiated by the 
teacher with the questions 'What do 
you like to read? Mr/?' , each dialogue 
is clearly taking its own course as the 
semester progresses. 

In addition, Lucas has used dialogue 
journals in a f;ea-week Introductory 
Italian course (second semester). The 
class meets 3 hours, once a week. Here 
attain, the firat topic was teacher- 
generated. 

The journals have been a very useful 
teaching tool in theae two lanfua ca- 
di verse situations, one with dialect 
speakers and one with second language 
learners. In neither case does the 
teacher correct or overtly reference 
language differences - rather, use is 
made of modelling vocabulary items or 
grammatical constructions. The 
journals are successful in these situ- 
ations precisely because the focus is 
not on language fores, but on ceo- 
munication. This nay be particularly 
l!*portant In a language learning situ- 
ation for adults 



Jose Goncalves Is using dialogue 
journals in an advanced conversation 
class in Portuguese at Georgetown 
University. The students write in 
their journals in Portugueae once a 
week; Jose responds to then and re- 
turns their journals in the next class. 
The students are free to choose their 
oun topics and Jose reports that 
typically they write about core per- 
aenal topics than they discuss in the 
classroom. This results in a special 
benefit because the teaeher and hia 
students feel closer and he eaya that 
the dialogue journals have definitely 
Increased teacher-atudent rapport. 



Primary and Upper Elementary 

Quinda Strube, a bilingual primary 
teacher in Riverside, California, has been 
us in o dialogue journala with, her 1st and 
2nd graders \ some of whon write as much as 
6th graders. She has found journals to 
be a good way to help students practice 
both Spanish and Engliah (her 1st graders 
are using Spanish \ her 2nd graders are 
raving into English) . Students who were 
relying on the aide to dictate stories 
quickly began writing Independently in the 
journals. 

Here* a a sample of one of the delight- 
ful topic-focused conversations in these 
journala. 

A: Dear lliss Strube: I love Sonia be- 
cause she's pretty would you tell 
Sonia that she 9 a pretty and tell her 
that I love her. OK! Juan. 

T; Why do you want me to tell her? Do 
you really want me to tell her? I 
think aha 0 a pretty, too! 

S: Dear Miss S. Yea I want you to tell 
her Please porque tango webwanga 
(Beca&se . I - am embarrassed . ) 

T: But won't you be embarrassed even if 

I tell her? Would you like T 

to tell her? 

S: Dear Kiss Strube: Forget It. I just 
give her a ring and a necoleas and 
I'm going to give her more things. 

T: What do you want me to forget? Did 
you give a ring and necklace to 
Sonia? What did aha do? 

S: She said thank you and I said you 
welcome and that all. 



Kriatina Llndberg, Wilmington Park 
Elementary School, baa combined dialogue 
journals with Sylvia Aahton-Warners Lan- 
guage experience approach for her let 
grade class. Each child begins by 
choosing personal J, key ; words , and the 
teacher, after writing the word, begins 
writing phrases In the child's journal. 
The child copiea or makea the phrase into . 
a aentence, and the teacher responds. 
This continues until the possibilities 
of that personal key word have been ex- 
hausted, and the child asks for a new 
word. This information came to us from 
Leslee Reed - we hope to hear from 
Krietlna directly about how it 'a going. 



Nona Ramirez and several other 
teachers in Riverside have been using 
dialogue journals for two years at the ~- 
elementary level. As old hands, we'd 
like to know what you think of it now? 

High School 

Bow can you manage dialogue journals 
at the high school level? 

Gretchen Vasques, In Coachella, Cali- 
fornia, began two years ago by encouraging 
her ESL students to write her a note or 
letter if they wanted to and promising 
to write back. The next year she chose 
2 classes end had them write once a week, 
on different days. She found that she 
became like s friend, and the dialogue 
moved from newsy, superficial writing In- 
to more significant topics. Many of her 
students use English for academic concerns 
but switch to Spanish for more personal • 
topics. When she tried it a second year 
trlth the same group of students, there 
was a drop off of Interest and length-* 
there may be Units! 



Janey Engelnan Llsenby, In La Quinta, 
California has also been using the journal 
with her Basic Skills class, on a once 
a week basis. 



At the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf (at Callaudet College, D.C.) 
3 English teachers, Janet Rothenberg, 
Cindy Puthoff , and Ilary liar tone, 
all deaf themselves, began dialogue 
journals about a month ago, and are very 
excited about their students' response- 
one teacher reports that quiet t passive 
students are comunicatlng more in the 
journal (a second language) than In 
class (Sign Lanppage)! The students are 
given freedom to write as often as they - 
want during the week—since MSSD classes 
are small, this is manageable and gives 
the teacher an indication of engagement. 
The teachers are planning to write up 
their experience. 



A nucber of high school teachers 
at the Breadloaf Rural Teachers of 
English program who were -in workshops on 
dialogue journal writing last sinter 
went home vith plans to try it out - 
We'd love to hear about it, as high 
school teaching loads make individual in- 
teraction nore problematical. Any 
solutions? 



Essay Dialogues 

Wilmington, California, English 
teachers picked up the idea from a work- 
shop with Leslee Reed and came up with 
an interesting adaptation. They write 
back with questions and comments about 
the content of the essay (Instead of 
corrections) on first drafts of each 
student's essays, and the student responds, 
l/hen questions and ideas have been worked 
through in several exchanges, the student 
goes about revising. Teachers reported 
that the average length of time for stu- 
dents to revise an assignment was a 
month, before dialoguing. Mow it's down 
to a week or two, and students request 
more chances to write dialogues, 

College/Graduate School 

One of the most interesting and un- 
expected spin-offs of dialogue journals 
has been their use by college Instructors 
with theit oira students. 

Bill Stokoe, at Gallaudet College, 
began using dialogue journals last year 
In his research seninars on American 
Sign Language, which Included a mixture 
of 'deaf , bearing-impaired and normal 
bearing students. Bill says, "What sur- 
prised me risht at the start was the 
pleasure I took from reading my students 1 
journal entries and from replying to 
them directly. Instead of finding it 
one more of the many tasks to be done, 
or put off, I found myself hurrying back 
to the office to read each day 1 a entries 
as soon as possible, to see what this 
Interesting person I saw across the 
classroom was saying to me or asking 
about. I also found that the few minutes 
that it took to read and reply were 
among the beat minutes of the day. I 
never got to know the students in my 
class so well. Uith the dialogue 
journals I stopped worrying about hero to 
teach the class to meet all their needs. 
Each one through his or her journal was 
getting individual Instruction and, from 
what they wrote In the journals, very 
much appreciating it. iiaturally, with a 
happily progressing class, I was a 
happy teacher. I doubt I will fever 
teach without dialogue journals again. 
They don v t increase £ teacher's burdens, 
they lighten them. 1 • 
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Roger Shuy, Georgetown University, 
tried the journals out with his 1 incuts- 
tics field Dethods class , he asked his 
students to use the journal as a neans 
of recording their observations of field* 
work projects, and then reflecting, 
asking questions (even complaining!) . 
Roger describes his experiences. 

1 I've always been rather close to ay 
grad students but I've never felt closer 
than I did that semester. I'hat was 
shocking to me, however, was that the 
students made clear to me in their jour- 
nals exactly where they were in their 
development. This enabled ne to indi- 
vidualise ny struct ion, in their journals, 
but also in the class itself, in ways 
I had never done before. Every teacher 
has general assumptions about the progress 
of the class as a whole based on clues 
given by s few. I discovered something 
that I suppose I should have known - 
not all students were at the place I 
thought they were. Some only caught 
on to the central concepts at the very 
end. This knowledge, revealed privately 
in their journals but not made openly 
in the class, guided me in teaching all 
12 of then in different aspects of the 
course that they needed. I believe I 
did as much teaching in the journals 
as I did in the seminar meetings. 11 



Vic Rental, Ohio State University, 
College of Education, thought thai 
dialogue writing would be a good way to 
develop understanding and keep in 
touch with teachers taking a graduate 
level practicum on classroom super- 
vision. It has been good— the enroll- 
ment doubled and the experience was r.s 
exciting for Vic as for the students. 

Vic speculates that In addition to the 
learning and awareness which the act 
of writing itself brings about, the 
bonds of trust established In the 
dialogue journals helped these adults 
to take greater risks in encountering 
new knowledge and new procedures. 
Plus, he suggests, supervising 
teachers must have strong skills in 
interpersonal commie* t ion • Ordinary 
expository writing, with its explaining 
function, may tend to obliterate the 
kind of interpersonal language super- 
visors need to have. The dialogue 
journal draws on and encourages the 
rich interpersonal function of oral 



language. I think it is ideal for 
developing the skills I want in 
supervising teachers/ 1 

Interactive Writing - Different 
Formats, Different Partners 

A close cousin of student-teacher 
dialogue Journals is the practice of 
having students initiate a continuous 
correspondence with another student in 
a journal or letter format. 

Amanda Branscombe, of Auburn High 
School, Auburn, Alabama, has paired a 
class of 11th and 12th graders with 
another class of 9th grade basic writing 
students, and offered then the oppor- 
tunity of writing letters to one another, 
once a week, on topics of their own 
choosing, without teacher gradee or 
cements. Her students keep this con- 
versation going all\year - sharing ex- 
periences, offering advice and support. 

Research on a sanple of these let- 
ters by Jim Marshall of Stanford Univer- 
sity found growth in length of entry 9 
number and type of cognitive processes 
used, and text coherence as students 
became more knowledgeable about and 
comfortable with their audience, and 
aa they mutually negotiated an agenda of 
topics for discussion. Jin and Amanda 
are writing a paper on the results. 



Anne Herring ton, now at SUNT, Albany, 
reports a similar practice worked with 
a clasa of basic writers in a junior 
college, using a journal rather than 
letter format. Once the atudenta got 
started, they kept it going without 
any urging—all Anne did was arrange the 
initial pairings, and collect and deliver 
the journals each class period. (Stu- 
dents did not 'know' their partnera, t 
except in the Journals,) 



Dialogue journal writing does not 
need to be confined to a school setting. 
The staff members and residence super- 
visors of Group Homes for mentally 
impaired adults in llaryland will meet in 
April to explore the uses and potential 
benefits of dialogue journal writing 
in the Croup Home situation. Dialogue 
writing between a Group Home supervisor 
and the residents of the home will pro- 
vide the opportunity for ongoing, open 
coTTcninicat ion , free from the social 
(cont. on page 6) 



(Group Cooes continued) 
constraints that acconpaay oral, face- 
to-face couiunlsation. It is hoped 
that the dialogue writin* will lay a * 
foundation for increased oral coraauni- 
cation. 



Sumcr Conference; Benefits to the 
Teachers 

We've talked a lot about the bene- 
fits to the students of having thee 
keep a dialogue journal > but all of us 
who've tried it as Instructors do It as 
much for ourselves, as for the students. 
Leslee Reed is now givine workshop* 
on the dialogue journals as an 'anti- 
teacher burnout* 1 method. 

What are the benefits to teachers— 
individualizing instruction is one, end 
reducing discipline problem another. 
He'd like to hold some informal pet 
togethers where we can articulate and 
share the values to the teacher - US! - 
of keeping dialogue journals with our 
classes. 

Leslee Reed plans to visit Washing- 
ton, D. C. in late June and we hope to 
hold one such working conference for 
a day while she's here, at the Center 
for Applied Linguistics. Date, time, 
end fomat aren't set, but we'd like to 
know who would be interested in attend- 
ing fror. the East Coast area. If y?u 
com. you'll be asked to share your 
experiences - that 1 a the price of 
admission! ! 

A slnilar conference in California 
©ay be possible again, as an oppor- 
tunity for teachers at all levels to 
learn from each other. 1 



Vhat Do 1 Tell My Frianda? - A Teacher's 
Handbook. 

Explaining the concept of dialogue 
writinr !• eimple - and very difficult. 
Teachers with Intuitive sense about 
connunicatlon and language seem to pick 
it up by osmosis, or nay have already 
been doing it. Eut it's easy to 'miss 
the uses — so Leslee Reed and Jana 

Staton are now working on a teacher's 
handbook, to provide both a practical 
guide for doing It, and the concepts and 
theory Tihlch make It work. The Center 
for Applied Linguistics is interested 
in publishing It. 

A tentative outline of the handbook, 
subject to ouch revision, is as follows: 



I. !!hat lo a Dialogue Journal? 
XI. Bow Can It Help Ify Students? 

III. Uow Can It Help 11c? 

IV. ttow Do t?e Get Started? 
-strategies for initiating and 
maintaining it 

V. Uow Do I Respond? 

VI. A Look at Dialogue Journal Uritlng 
in Different Settings. 

VH .Some Coonon Questions Teachers Ask. 

If any of you could share with us 
your strategies for getting it started 
in different situation^, or ideas you 
have about why it works, it would help 
us to address different problems and 
needs. He'll try to share what you 
send 5n the newsletter, and use it in 
the handbook. 

Back to the question of what do I 
tell ny fri snds when they ask, 'TJhat do 
we talk about? ' Two questions which 
are useful to ask a friend who is 
considering trying it are these. They 
focus on the journals as a real com- 
municative event. 

1. Uhat do you want to know about your 
students, that you don't have a chance 
to learn in regular classroom inter- 
action? What do they want to know 
about you? 

2. I 'hat do you need and want to cob- 
cunicate to your students - about 
learning, plowing up, mastering a 
language - that you don't get a chance 
to aay in your regular classroom inter- 
actions. Uhat do your students need to 
tall you? 



tl Creat ; Dialogue Journal Hoaents* 
from Mrs. Reed's journals 

S: Mrs. Reed I think you get 7 son and 
dother. Did you? 

T; No! I have one son and one dau- 
ghter! That is my family. Eut I 
like my class at Alexandria— they 
are like ny sons and daughters. 

S: You don't what do you have! I don't 
belive it looks you have 2 dog 1 a 
and 2 turtles and, 1 cat ao looks 
you have 1 aon 1 dother the animals 
is 5 so you got 7 aon and dother 
see that. 

T: Ch! Ho! I see what you mean about 
ny family! • You were counting my 
animals, too: 

DON T FORGET - WRITE SACK TO CS A2S) TELL 
US YOUR EXPERIENCES. ALSO LET US IaWW IF 
YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE SEH1ER VOBR 
SHOPS. " 
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* 

iilitor: Seclcy llichael, CAL 



ttril.r* T . xio. II - : 

cicuLiGirrs id ras issue 

i ..... : 

*A special ^republication offer for the 
Dialogue Journal Handbook. See* the 
last pare. Please share this flyer 

(and the newsletter) with other teachers 

and adulnistrators. Prepublication prices, 
are food only until January 19 83 

*Tip8 on how to prevent this frou 
bein~ the last issue li 

benefits to the Teachev - 
• • Proceedings of the CAL conference 
" * on how -dialogue journals help 
the teacher! 



1!E!7£ AEOUT THE NEWSLETTER " 

XTith- the end of our HIE zrant, this newsletter has becone a voluntary effort on 
our part* to stay In touch with people around the country (end overseas) aud to 
oliare with others the toforuation you have been sending us. If tliere are to be any 
nore issues, we need soce volunteering fror. out readers in T*0 !!AY5; 

THE FIRST TCAY TOD CAIi HELP IS Ue need nore 11E!?S.. ...general- cements 

on the problens, joys, and benefits of usinn dialogue journals.' This issue is 
nostly devoted to the 'then* l? Senafits to Teachers.; He have selected topics for the 
next tiio issues and especially invite you to send in infomation about then. T ?e 11 
even call you back if you send a note askto* for a "personal' 5 dialofue. just rtive 
us numbers where you can be reached at nirht or on Saturdays. The next two topics 
will fee: (1) ITiat do students say? - Student* consents and reactions, both written 
and oral; about their dialornxe journal experiences, offer us really iiyortant in- 
sights into tihy the journals work, and how to nake then even nore useful. (And not 
just clowinr tributes; either... student criticisms are eiret nore interesting.) One 
issue will pull together all the consents we have and any you send. Please rive 
your students a suitable :: pseudonysf and Include a^e and any personal context. 
(2) Problem - Here's a chance to brinr up problems. If you'll wv. it e down your 
questions or problens and send then in, we'll try to answer as iiany as we can, and 
print those we can*t for others to answer* If you need an opening sentence, try . 
"Dear Leslee,..* ?£ 

THE SECOilD ? IAT YOG CAII HELP IS He need a snail contribution frou every- 
one on our nailing list (now over 300 nanes) to cover the nailinr. costs of these 
next two issues and to let no know who really. wants to receive the newsletter. So... 
the next issue will be sent to those who geng to 01- 00 to covet nostare and produc- 
tion costs for two nore issues. Ue can handle actual cash; if you mist send a check 
nake it out to Jaaa Stat on. tfe need your response of news and contribution ET 

DEcnaar* 1, ipu2. 

(Tliere* s a hmdy forn on the top of pace 2 to help . you, ou^: u Thanks.) . 
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TIE I1AT1DY FOWL 

To: Becky ilichaei* Dialogue Journal newsletter. Center 'for Applied Linguistics. 
3520 Prospect St., II. II., Uashincton, D. S C. 20007 

Yes. I would like 2 tiore issues. Here's $1.00 and ny best nailing address. 



Here 7 8 soue neus for the student reactions issue; 



or; Here's ny problem: 



COITTERZIICE Oil BEIIEPITS TO TEACHERS 

: 1*y do you do then? How will 
they help ny teaching? !7bat will 
I s^t in return for spending 
several hours a week readln* and 
responding to each student?' 1 

If you * re already us inn dialogue 
journals, those aresone of the ques- . 
tions other teachers taay have asked you. 
If you're thinking about ualns theu, 
those uay .be questions you've asked 
yourself. 1 

This issue of the newsletter fo- 
cuses on the benefits to us as instruc- 
tors of keeping dialogue journals. In 
June j when Leslee Reed was visiting 
Washington; D. C. f we held an informal 
conference at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics for teachers in this area 
who had started usln& dialogue journals. 
The conference helped us all understand 
that there are substantial benefits for 
teachers: Leslee Seed calls the .jour- 
nals her "survival technique" — they 
keep ue fron burning out as a teacher. : 

The conference documented hot; the 
dialogue journal contributes to the pro- 
cess of education itself , and adapts 
itself to the coals and needs of each 
teacher. !fe can't reproduce here the 
enthusiasm and energy in the presen- 
tations » but we will devote this issue * 
to hirhlishts fron each presentation, 



end we have included as nary saiiples 
f roo dialorues at different are levels 
as we have roots for: ?i e hope that this 
brief synthesis of the conference pre- 
sentations will broaden your understand- 
ing of why we find ourselves saying. 
; I wouldn't ever teach without the 
dialoirue journals. 17 

AGENDA 

Tfelcone, Introductions and Goal Setting 

Jana St at on 
' : .The Dialogue Journal as an Anti-Teacher 

Burnout .Technique' : Leslee Reed 
Eleoentarv/Secondary Panel Discussion : 

Joyce Saville, 2nd Grade 

Selma Horowitz* Kindergarten 
(presented by Jana Staton) 

Susan Veitch, Sth Grade English 
ESL Panel 

Joyce Kreeft, Adult Business English 
Shelley Gutsteln 9 Japanese ISL 
Richard Vann, College ESL (C!) 
Christine Ifeloni. College ESL 
Linda liazer. College ESL 
ilina Turits* College ESL 
Content Areas /Diversity Panel 

Ror.er.Shuy, Graduate Fieldwork 
iiethods 

Cell Luc a* Lorton Prison (Collece 

Uritinc.) 
Jose Goncalves,' Portuguese (FL) 
Bill Stokoe. Research Steinar (Deaf 

and HI students) 
Jessie Roderick, Teacher Education 

Class 

-2 -Gcneral Discussion on benefits to the 
Teacher 
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KEfWOT£ SPKLCT PY LESLIE rX!3) : 

Leslee Reed, in her keynote speech to 
the conference » spol;e About hot* the dia~ 
lorue journals had hecone for her en 
anti-burnout" technique. 

!!ave you ever felt you .were the one 
«.*ho ended up in your dassroor with a 
full class, the mandate. to teach ALL. 
couplete all surveys, foms, question- 
naires and, oh , yes> document every- 
thinr (beinr accountable is Important), 
yet do it all with a snile. neet parents 9 
attend neetinrs, and be so enthuse'? 
about your work that you radiate? After 
all a .?ood teacher will/can/should: It * 
sure leads to that That's the use? 
s iIo way can I keep this up! ; , : *Juat not 
enour.ht tinel feeling. If yqu have, 
you ? re not alone. Cere, .for ue. is the 
answer. I. an no lonrer the autonatic 
forn filler-inner! I becone, through 
Dialo.^ue Journals, a real person vlth 
thoughts, ideas and a really alive 
audience listening 4 to just no! 7: 

: It is. obvious that ny years of 
teaching are nany. So nany of ny col- 
lea rues have burned out, leaving bur 
profession the poorer .for their r.ovinf 
;tato other fields. Adjustnents to the 
•new* techniques, the ,; new tazemony. 
the 'new' addition to the curriculuu/ 
the nultitude of innovations aixted at 
inn reverent of staff, all become toler- 
able because of tgr. security blanket, .the 
Elaloruc Journals . 1 

In her speech, Leslee tiakes It 
clear that us In? dialogue journals has 
helped her keep her enthusiasts for teaching 

Leslee roes on to list sone of the 
nany benefits of uainr. the, dialogs 
journal: ''rettinr an irradiate 
sponae to rxy ideas . beinr asked ren- 
ulne questions about nyself, and 
develop in** a corcon bond qf under- . 
standlnr and trust, which rakes ny 
cle«sroon »a friendly Instead of a 
lonely place. f . .Che also dermis t rated 
how effective the journals are in 
reachinr. the billnrual child and 
adapting instruction to the needs of 
very rifted anil of newly eitirratcd 
8 tudent s . 

1 1 always linotr what's roinr on in 
their thinlln; and their lives that 
nirht affect their vorl:, and I know 
who's ready for learning so I can 
surr.est new assignments. : 

-3- 



Fow can such enjoyuent be wrU and 
so valuable at the sane tii>e? It 
causes f orris, surveys, bulletins to 
seen so unlroortant. I : n dealing 
vitfi-rtal issues and ny students 
know' I ar. real. T?e are learninf to- 
gether as each of us is rettinr. a 
direct, iraedicte response.. We are 
hunan am? not a bit or bite in sone 
cornuter prorran! I invite you to 
try Dialorue Journals for the joy, the 
incirhts. the laurhter and for the 
opportunity to be yourself!" 

' SLE!SLTAr.V A3P SECOIS)Ar.y rZ^PLCTIVES 

You need to write sonethin* 
that says what you rant it to say. 

l , ^l^a Ilorowitg . a kinder'tarten- 
first rrade teacher at liar Vista 
Elenentary fchool, Los Anrelcs, could 
not attend, but sent* aloe; so?* won- 
derful examples of her beplnnlnr 
vr iters* work to chare with us." 
Seles found that the dialogue journal 
helped all her students break into 
print, 1 * because evea a first word or 
a sentence received an if mediate re- 
sponse. I!er five and sir year olds 
xiere quite able to write full pages (in 
snail journal) by the end of the 
year. She also observed that slower 
students learned fron observing 
others, even thourh they thought 
they couldn't'* write! Selna re- 
ports that -I've never rotten to 
know a class so well : - and this 
.evaluation cones f rot\ a teacher with 
nany years of successful teaching ex- 
perience. 

. In the actual exanples reproduced 
on the nest pari., we can see* the diver- 
sity of discourse styles anon? 5 and C 
year olds and their ability to carry 
out conversations in writinr after only 
* few contlts of c'aily opportunity. The 
rsost ii^ressive czahple of writinr 
development is Erik's journal. 
Selna cor^ents that Erik was slow at 
rcttin** into rea^inr and writinr, And 
for the* first nonth would' just cory 
the snne one sentence in his journal - 
\X like . ? Then on ilo-- 

vanber If; he sat next to a. boy who 
wrote a whole paragraph. Erik's first 
try at discourse is a creative nix- 
ture of letters. SeLna's brilliant „ 
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Facsimile Excerpt (Reduced) 
from Dialogue Journals in 
Seism Horowitz 9 K-l Class, 
1981-82. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



to have 

facilUetad • oeaAen • ftttla* tape t her' 
if mnnI tmt«rtM— f Hilar *he 

MfO, MMtMWt. and bulld- 

Jjf Mf^tefOTUttftW M • feed OSOU- 

Una MUr an the Telephee* 

JamJttftttt* • g rmfe tia- 

SrbtlM MmI Mstrlet. 



•ae*. Mmm, Ma l s t sil to her students 
thee wrttlSQ to dlelcttue Jmli !■ 
lift* talfclsn mi the tilifhui! MatM 
fan talk ca the mnm ( yew take mm 
One patven tulte and Um 



I wn,»t have 



I mm you to wit* what yea 
no mt. t will taee ay tut* t*ui»bt 



MW» Ml MMt» fata MM1M9 

eado far m ceay mt mMkmI 



tale kind of 

WOUld he Wnefvl. 




Ctwae Mm tint af- 

» the* th* tMt Of 

M> write note if they 




write on t dlf fercnt tiny of the week 
end while she rend all the journals 
••eh alpht, sue wrote b«el; only to 
tkow students vho t««lly oeer-ad to 
need response and encourepenant. 
♦1th • feu students, she kept un 
alioet • dally dlelopue, because of 
their special neede—en excellent 
way to uee the dialogue process 
when etudent lead is fer too greet 
to do It vith everyone. 

Cuam reported two major beoef its : 
'The Journals helped ne in nanap.inr. 
eeeli class - pettier then settled 
dam and rr-ady to learn. 3y rota- 
tlnp the days in which Z would reed 
their journals (first period jour- 
nal* ware turned in on fondey. 
Riven beck on Tuesday* second period 
an Tuesday, ate), I could asnare 
to hasp la direct touch with 140 students. 
X could choose to write back If a 
student really needed a response and 
to do It on a dally basis with a fetr. 
The dally dialogues with the students 
who reallT needed to talk to ds 
helped ne nsnare a hyperactive boy 
who could net comwilcstc with no in 
any other way at flret. X think the 
Journal was the flret tins eayone 
had ewer really lletened to hlr.. I 
would newer have understood ell the 
thlnps that were coin? on with hir. 
without the Journal. X was also able 
to help a student experiencing pullt 
over hie brother' e sudden doath - 
otherwise hie depression could have 
becone suicidal. 1 

tueen found that these two stu- 
daate who dialogued with her repularly 
out of personal needs benefitted 
acedenlcelly. They becone two of 
the best writers in the class 
and wrote a book of stories for chil- 
dren, which wae incredibly well- 
written and novinp. 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS 1M ADU LT ESL PROGRAMS 1 It -Ives us the confidence of writing 



The second panel consisted of six tea- 
chers in various adult ESL programs' 
in th« Yashin-ton, D.C. area. . • i 

' The Journal is a 2ridge ;l 

Christine lleloni used dialogue 
journals during the spring seoester, 
19G2, in her advanced conposition . 
ESL class at George Washington Uni- 
versity, in Washington, D. C. The 
course is roughly equivalent to a 
f resfcaan English course; She had 
12 students in her class (11 nen 
and 1 wonan). najora in English and 
computer science. M The students vrote * 
in their journals for the first 20 
ninutes of each class period, five 
days a week, At fitst, Christine 
was afraid that the students would 
think the 'journals vera too babyish* . 
for a course entitled.. ' Composition • • 
and Research ttethods." But she soon 
found /that the journals were valua- 
ble to her because, ''They ttade a 
technical research and conposition . 
course (not my favorite) fun to 
teach. I enjoyed the course. I • 
had the satisfaction of doirig sone- - 
thin? for ny students as persons a 
not just as acadenic 'objects 1 . " 

The response f ron the student* 
was also very positive. One of 
the students, lilnh Luc fron Vietnan, 
feels that the journals provide a 
bridge, connecting the lives of 
the students and their professor: 
"I really appreciate the idea of 
writ inn a journal in class. It not 
only helps ne in fcranaar, in writ inn, 
it helps ne solving problems such 
as studying* nakinc friends, and 
so on. I as sure that I as inprov- - 
lng very nuch because of the help 
of tbtt journal. Additionally, the 
journal is a bridge which connects 
students 9 problens. lives to their 
professor. Toward (through) the 
journal, professor can understand 
students easily . t: 



lying Turite teaches at. the I 'dry- 
land English Institute. University 
of dryland (College Park). She 
has eight students for two hours 
per day. They write for the first ten 
ninutes of each class. Iihen asked 
whether they. found the journals useful 
and /or enjoyable, her otudents had 
a variety of responses and contents. 
Several students felt that their 
writing was helped by the daily 
practice of writ inr in the journal. 
One student fron- Egypt cocnented that 
a journal '-gives us the opportunity 
to write without any problen also it 
gives us the confidence of writing." 
while an Indian student said, 
"Specially I an getting to: .know new 
words and inportant thing I an 
lawn ring idea according to your 
writ ting* response. Bow you write a 
sentence and your sentence struc- 
ture." A Guatemalan added that in 
addition to helping bin to write 
better* 'that help to talk too, 
because «e write that we are 
thinking at the nonent, is like 
youA*ere talking.' 

■■• Several students nentloned bene* 
fits which go beyond the purely 
linguistic. A wonan fron Vene- 
zuela said that for foreign students * 

this kind of eomuaicatlon Is 
essential in order to know a. lot of 
things. In sone cases this type of 
dialog could be the unique cocnuai- 
cation of the foreign .student with an 
anerlcan person an Is especially useful. 1 
A Chinese wonan cocnented, r I like 
this kind of activity because, fron 
here I can practice English dialog with 
ny teacher. I tell her ny troubles 
in ny life as well as in ny study : 
and ny teacher could help ne a lot. 
I can know how* to live and how to 
study well. And ny teacher can 
give ne sone good idea that I 
haven T t. ,; But, she feels, (s when 
I do this activity the teacher is 
very inportant. She should be very 
kind and patient.... Because she'll 
spend a lot of tine to do this 
activity with uo. n 
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(continued fron pare 5) 

Only one student in the class, a 
younc Tsan fron Taiwan - did not find 
the journal helpful. He explained, 
T 'I don't know what I an writing. . Z 
tried to find a subject to write be- 
fore I vent to class every dny ; but I 
fail. I have n surest ion that is we 
can do it as a diary at hone. If this 
is possible > I will do it better. " 
Ilina coments* ' A nice advantage to 
the journal is that a request such as 
this can be easily fulfilled. This 
particular student now writes in his 
journal nt hone and brings It to ne 
a few nlnutes before class starts • X 
have less difficulty than he in writing, 
a quick response, and our new system . 
seens to be working out satisfactorily. V 
• •» 
;: The journals f»et ne through 
all kinds of tense situations 17 

Joy Kreeft taught a 15-week busi- 
ness English course for 5SL students- . 
with the Arlington County Adult Edu- 
cation Profran. Two hours of each 
day were spent learning business vo- . 
cabulary, slnulatln?. business situa- 
tions and doing business writ in?. 
One hour was devoted to praanar study. 
The students wrote in dialorue journals 
for 20 uinutes, three days a week* 
before one of the two breaks (so they 
could take nore tine if they needed 
it). This was a joyous tine durlnn 
which the students read and wrote 
eagerly, often breaking the silence 
with laughter about sot ic thins Joy had . 
written;,. or something they were 
writing back. Joy relates: i: The 
sraiuar part of the course tends to 
be a hifxh-tension experience for 
these adult students because 'sramar 1 
is in effect a standard. So "learn- 
ing" in this hour becooes an effort 
to neasure up to this hi&h standard - 
to neasure up to ne ; to what they • 
think I want them to achieve. I 
trAnte'.'. to do the journals so the 
students would have an experience of • 
do inn their own learning, of beinr, 
able to start where they ore and 
talk to ne. The journals get ne 
through all kinds of tense situations.. 



On one day we had a rxarzxxt test which; 
jud*in» fron their behavior and looks 
afterwards, was devastating. • I could 
tell that they didn't feel very p.ood 
at all. After they turned in their 
tests, they lrned lately went to their 
journals and the atmosphere in the 
classroon changed • As they be?nn to 
read and write, their faces and 
posture relaxed » and they laughed 
end vrrote freely. It vas as if 
they were ^ettinr their bearings 
araln and renerberinr. that we had 
things to say to each other and we 
were capable of sayin? then/ 

Joy also found that as the stu- 
dents wrote, they told about their 
previous experiences in business 
and asked questions about business 
options for the future. As a .result, 
she was able to do a one 'career coun- 
seling' in the journals and structure 
her course to suit the students 9 
individual backgrounds and neec 
particular needs. The followinc are 
sone examples of backpround informa- 
tion, questions, and requests that 
provided valuable input as she struc- 
tured her course.^ 

Student 1 2 /is. Kreeft > Treaty 
want to join the computer close. • • 
did you think its good for me?. . . 
I just want to knou the computer 
because that was so popular not) 
and Jm sure all of the companies 
will use that machine too in the 
near future. Haybe if you know 
some University about computers 
systems* let me now please. 

Student 2? t/hat do you tltvnk 
about :ny situation. I like to study 
Business but I think it is better 
to study other degree in this coun- 
try. I like International marketing 
and I have experience in computers. 
I don 9 t know ufcrt will I study here. 
What do you say? 

Student 3: There is a school is 
near to my hone and in that scliool 
I can receive or take "Data pro- 
cee8 : end English classes. Veil, 
I will be taking. 
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'Student 4: first job vote in a * 
Water company wJiere worked during 
tlxree years „ in that job got a lot 
of experience in use all kind, the 
machines^ electric typewriter: cal*. 
culatoTj I.B.IJ. ptvgraminp. . . then 
later I got a pood position as . 
PResident's secretary in one of 

more' famous company in my city 

wliere my duties iters typing^ pre- 
paring agenda, preparing all the 
appointment of the Pre advent , dic- 
tation in shorthand, telephone call. 

• • . 

"A chance to share fecllnrs, 
knowledge and talents s: 

Linda I later used dialogue journals * 
In a nine-week E5L prorran at Nary- • 
nount College in Arlington, Virginia, 
in connection with reading classes 
at advanced, bepinninr. and Interne- 
dlate levels. She ted 12 students , 
Who wrote for the first 15 to 20 
ninutes of class five days e week. 
The journal writing not only allowed 
her ; to' personalise her teaching, 
but provided her students vith the 
opportunity to express thccselves • 
freely about topics of their own 
choosln? with positive feedback 
f ran Linda and «sve then e chance 
to share feelings s knovledpe, and 
tal'ehts they nay not otherxd.se 
have shared. One student cemented, 
' •••you can* talk to your teacher 
about a lot of ttilnrts. that my. be 
you can't do It In class or after 
lt. :! It also r^ve* students a • . 
chance to experiment with English 
structures that they nlf.ht not 
otherwise have dared to use. The 
two exanples that follow five . i 
nomrf ul evidence of the freedon and 
creativity that sons students exper- 
ience When writing In dialogue 
journals: 

«• 

Student 1: Sometimes I thinli it is 
not easy to be a daughter and also 
be by yourself* I want to do what 
ever my father tJdnk is good for me. 
but sometimes it is not the things 
I would like to do. iBy the way he 
thinks tltat Business Administration . 



is a good career for the future, 
but I think ttiat I woe hot born for 
mathenatic. I always dream to be 
a good painter, drcaying becutifuls 
imagims about the earth or faces. 
I could not even thirit: to be all 
day long sitting on a cfvaAr in 
front of a desk honing problem to 
resolve. By this moment; I would 
like to live in another city, I do 
not want to go lack to Honduras. 
I really do not like that country. 
I feel terrible and oppressive. 
For my future, I always been tkinl> 
ing to live in a prairie, with the 
ocean near my house, beautifull 
trees around my house 'and natural 
air. I want to be free and be myself. 

Teacher:" Spielberg's next great 
success was * Close Encounters of tlie 
Third Kind :: . Bid you see that? I 
thought it was fun, but rather silly. 
After this movie many people reported 
having cosmic, other world experiences 
I guess it 9 s remotely possible, but 
I'm very skeptical. What do you 
think about UFO' s (unidentified flying 
objects). Have you ever seen one? 
Bo you know anyone who has seen 
one? Do people in Honduras believe in 
tlvm ae much as Americano seen to? 

Student^' In my country there was 
something strange that I think no- 
body ie going to forget. It 7iap- 
pened two years ago. All the lights 
of the city went off. And for a 
moment something red crossed the sty 
from east to west. And Ivalf an hour 
it happened in the capital and then 
in a little town called Pinalejo. 
The t.v. went off and the radios 
went crazy. I didn't see the red 
thing'. I 'only remember a noise. 
It was like the sound of a violin, 
five dogs of the house -barked and 
the birds were restless. Some 
people of my country believe in 
these things called UFOs but some of 
them don't: I believe in it. I 
think there are other people like us 
in otlter galaxies. Itaybe more ad- 
vanced than we are, right now. 
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"Students as teachers" 

Shelley Cutstein. who now teaches 
ESL at George !!ashlnrton University, 
first used dialogue journals in 
19C1 with her 1cm intermediate class 
of Japanese students learning Enp- 
lish In a sumer prorrar at the 
University of Tennessee at liartin. 
Tier students studied rxarwiar with 
her for tm hours daily for ten . 
weels. They wrote for 15*20 nln- 
utes at the berinninr of each class. 
Shelley found that the journals pro* 
vitfe a forun for the exchange of 
cultural information, and. as such, 
allott the student to temporarily 
assune the role of 1 teacher . f :> Xn 
the journals, I could bepin to under- 
stand their culture and social values. 
They had the opportunity to teach 
me important concepts in their 
lan°uare throufh explanations in the 
journal. This cultural information 
is vital to social corauaicatlon. 7 ' 
An example of the kind of infor- 
mation exchanpe that occurred in the 
journals cones from the journal of 
Akihiro: 

Teacher: I understand very well s 
your feeling about your parents. 
Vlven I went to Spain I felt the 
same vay. • • I was older than you are 
(I woe 23) but my experience was the 
moe as yours' Vakarinashitaka? 

Student By the way ( (T0KOF0DE) ) 
tfhy did vou know Japanese words? 
(WAXARIKASBITAXA ?) When I read 

this journal, I was surprised 

Do you think that you want to know 
more Japanese? Then I'm Japanese 
teacher????? 

Teacher: les* I'd LOVE to Jotcv 
more Japanese. Mill you be my 
Japanese teacher? Maybe you can 
teach me during my office hours or 
at another time. TOKDPODE I think 
you will be a fine teacher. I • 
hope I'm as good a student as you 
are. Oh* the reason I know Japanese 
words is because I like Japanese 
people (especially my students!) and 
I want to learn about Japan. 



Student: I said a slip of the tongue 
yesterday You wrote on brack- 
board* ' As hungry as 3B students. -* 
Then Everybody in class said. 
"Shi-teu-reina' (Japanese) lou said 
r Vhat? : , '1!hat? i: I wanted to 
teach you what everybody said. And 
I saw mj dictionary. Then. I feeled 

uneasy. r I'm sorry. r 

(SRI-TSV-EEIUA « impolite) Japa- 
nese students 9 words in faeion. We 
use to make a yoke, please permit.' 

Teacher: I am learning a great deal 
about Japanese culture— by making 
mistakes! In America the sentence 
about being hungry is funny, but 
not impolite. I was surprised that 
the class reacted then, and when 
we talked about age today. But I 
was not angry . 

*A sentence like this would not be used 
as sn example in a classroon in Japan. 
To refer to acquaintances in a way that 
can be interpreted as negative is *' 
ixapolite. 

,; Sone questions fron a teacher' 1 

Richard Vam used dialogue journal*; 
with a low internediate ESL class at 
Ceorre Washington University. His 
12 students wrote for 15 minutes a 
day. Durlnr, his presentation, 
Richard raised sods important ques- 
tions about the use of the journals. 
All of us, at sor* tine or another, 
oust answer these questions for our- 
selves: 

now isuch tine should students be 
given to write? Should journal 
writ in? be done every day? 
Should it be done during class 
tine o? on individual tine? 
(Richard found that his stu- 
dents had trouble express Inn 
themselves trithin the 15 min- 
ute tine limit that he had set.) 
Should students be allotted or en- 
couraced to take their journals 
ncne to write? (lie found that 
if his students tool: their jour- 
nals hone, they ferret them the 
next day.) 

'That should be done if a student 
doesn't feel motivated to write 
or slnply cannot think of any- 
thing to write? 

0- 
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- fJ hat If you, the teacher* don : t 
feel notivated to write? 

- Vbsx if the student want * his/ 
her writing to be graded? 

- How can you respond to the 
•good perfomance syndrome' 
of sone students—such a fear 
of writing something that is 
not 'perfect 9 that, it becones 
Impossible to write anything 
at aU? 

- How can you respond to the 

' conposition syndrom * — when 
the student feels that all 
writing' raust take the fom of 
a school essay about such topics 
as 'Transportation in ny country* ' 
and so writes one such essay in 
the journal each day? 

- Does writing in a dialogue journal 
Increase a teacher's workload 

to an unnanareablo or undesirable 
extent? 

Perhaps sods of you have sods 
pood answers! These are the kinds 
of questions teachers often raise 
when they first begin. 

BEKETITS IN DIVERSE SETTINGS 

The third panel consisted of 
Instructors using dialogue journals 
in diverse settings - prison educa- 
tion, graduate research senlnars» 
teacher training* and foreign lan- 
guage classes. Here are their in- 
sights: 

"Understanding the real nature of 
writ inn ** a dialogue' 

Ceil togas » who has used the 
journals in conposition classes 
she teaches at Lorton Prison (see 
newsletter #1), found that the dia- 
logue helped her with her students 1 
(ages 20-50) bad attitudes about 
writing. "They saw writlnr as a dry, 
fortsal process. The dialogue 
journals helped ,then understand the % 
real nature of writing as a dialogue 
between writer and reader. It also 
helped then work out how-to handle 
their tine to plan goals for using 
their tine in prison creatively, 
and it allowed ne - tn outsider 
and a wonfin - to help then think 
through those plans. i; 



Ceil found that they discuss life 
issues that they had no tine to talk 
about in class, or that they would 
never have brought up in face-to- 
face coonunication. She said the 
greatest benefit to her was the 
''excitenent" of reading their en- 
tries. r I found I was so anxious 
to knot; what they said that I'd 
try to read then while driving back 
fr*n Lorton to D.C, ! And the journals 
gave ne Instances that fit exactly 
the content of ny class - style dif- 
ferences, voice, addressing an audi- 
ence - so I could explain and rein- 
force in the journals the concepts 
taught in class, answering their ques- 
tions by pointing out instances in 
their own entries. I could show then 
that they also had a 'style' unique 
to ihen. 1 ' 

The following is a typical example 
of the kind of conversation Ceil had 
with her students. ' Joe" is in his 
forties, and has been in and out of 
prison for a good part of his adult 
life. 

Ceil; \flty do you write poetry? 

Joe: I enjoy saying things in a way 
that possibly noone else has said 
them. ^ The rtytlne of words in con- 
junction with my tlioughts and then 
set to paper turns me on* 

The though* idea that only a 
person who is in tune witlz my 
thoughts will be enjoying mj words 
turns me on. 

I enjoy— words and phrases with 
implicit meanings. * 

Ceil: As I was driving home last 
week and again xcHien I read this* 
I tliought to myself ''Bow can some- 
one who writes poetry* and good, 
interesting poetry to boot, say 
that he doesn't understand tJte stale 
sheet? * If you can talk about v the 
rhythn of words ' in conjunction with 
my thoughts,' then you met be able 
to see it in other people's writing, 
no? To see tlie choices that they 
have made— isn't it the same cfioice 
process that you use vhen you write? 

Do you write poetry at particular 
times? Why do you write when? Who 
are you talking to? 
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Joe: The only reesriblanoe in my 
writing to that of other writer* is 
that we use words. Trained writer* 
have a method in their work—where- 
as- T only hope a knowledge of word 
usage and write purely from instinct 
of what ehoutd go where. I oast re— 
cognize that my work sometimes licks 
continuity because I write as I 
think which at times is incoherent.... 

Cell- Veil. I'm gonna keep on argu- 
ing! J believe that if you aek any 
trained writer „ he would say that ' 
writing is, as you say, a knowledge 
of word usage end instinct, and 
he would say that writing is 
thinking. Is there scnethvng wrong 
with sailing to yourself and others, 
: Hey> T can write?*. . . 

' L chance to ash (and onmr) 
practical questions"' 

Jcosie Roderick, University of 
liaryland School of Education, be- 
ran usln* dialogue Journals in a 
course for teachers in Lanrunrre 
Arts which net tvice a week. She 
found that they were irrediatcly 
helpful In support inf the course 
esphasis on individualised Instruc- 
tion. She found her students Here 
actually doln* in the dialogue journals . 
the types 6f writing they were studying, 
tryinr out different types of 
writing, because of the Intensive 
twice-e-week ueetin-s, the dlaloraie 
journals also save students a 
cLance to ask Jessie practical 
questions about how to apply the 
theories and concepts stressed in 
class; this aspect helps* her indi- 
vidualise the instruction to met 
their needs. She sunrostert their 
journal writing focus on "Lenrruarte 
Arts and Learning* and nany of 
tlie students used this thene to 
reflect on their own teachlnr in 
relation to broader experiences. 



r Copins with real diversity 7 ' 

Bill Stokoe, Linguistics Research 
Laboratory > Callaudet College, 
found the benefits to hir were In 
comaicatlnr with students in a 
research aenlaar in Tlftn Lanruare* 
oone deaf* sone aornsl hearing, "one 
fron r. foreim country and one 
visually hanrlicanpec! The indi- 
vidual diolorues jsve his feedback 
fror. each student about course con* 
tent and an opportunity to explain 
what the student rdrbt not have been 
able to understand in class. 

Ibcpendinr cy students f use of 
written Portu~ucoe' : 

Jose Concalvec , Soclollnruletlcs Pro- 
rran f Georjretoim University , teaches 
Porturuese to Aneriean students. lie 
found that "dlalofme journals in a 
foreign lan^unre situation helped re 
expand ny students r use of written 
Portuguese beyond the literacy topics 
presented in their texts to everyday 
life situations. It also helped ne 
to correct easily their use of false 
cornates fron firlisli and Spanish, 
a particular problem in rv^terin: 
Portu.ruese, by beln? able to write 
back and nodcl the correct Portuguese 
word or phrase. 

f Vakinc connections between each 
person and the discipline' 

Borer Shuy, Soclollnrulstics Pro- 
!jran, Georretown University, used the 
journals as an integral part of 
a graduate course in a soclolln- 
rulstlcs fleldwork class, havlnr 
students write their observations 
and r olfactions about each linguis- 
tic fleldwork aasifrnoent. Ue said* 
s '!fttat I've learned fror: doin~ the 
uialorue journals was that Z had a 
lot of reals for this class, beyond 
the learning of osthods, eons of 
which I hadn't nade explicit to 
students > sone of which I'n not too 
sure I laew, until I found nyself 
wrltlnr then out as a response to a 
question. The 'greatest 9 benefit 
to ne was that In rereading the 
journals for this presentation, I 
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found that it tsu.-ht 19e vfaat ny 
real roalo for the field uethods 
course were which weren't the 
ones listed in the course outline. The 
dialogue journals ent ended rj 
teachin" beyond the ostensible topic 
C field nethods ), and even beyond 
the discipline (linguistics) into 
life topics. He ended up discusslnr 
how to nafce connections between each 
person's life (including rdne) and 
the tonics and discipline we were in. 

*7e have a feu overseas correspondents 
in South Africa, Australia, Couth and 
Central Anerica. Itorbert llilsen is one, 
now teaching in Colombia. Here's his 
report, filed August 30, 1502. 

M A little less than a year aro, I vas 
nost interested to read in the October 
10ri issue of THE LXttGUISTIC RZPOrJTER, 
your article "Literacy as an Interactive 
Process. : * I have been usinrr the 
systen of dialofiue journals with stu- 
dents here in a course called Enrlish 
Itorkshop. I have found enthusiastic 
participation. That is, to say stitdeuts 
are nore willing to write, and seen 
rvost pleased by the personal attention. 
I can understand this, since as you 
i>ell know, coitpositions usually set 
a 'Trade { or at nost an in-dacs 
reading, never a carefully considered 
complete response f ron a thinlAnr 
hunan beinr and an Invitation to keep 
correnrondinr. It is still too early 
to be sure of overall results > I feel, 
but the fact of writing nore, of 
tnritin* for real corcnmicative reasons, 
not just as a classroon procedure, of 
reading and evaluating that readln? 
for a written response— all of this 
is rrenulne commlcative activity and 
I can : t see how it can fail to build 
not only writing skills, but all of the 
other skills as veil by developing 
the cognitive processes basic to lan*- 
Cua^e for any purpose, at any level, 
and in any of its nanifestations.' 



SPOTLIcnTS : Publications - 

Conferences and T'orkshops 

A nciber of us are involved in riving; 
workshops, conference papers and In 
publishinr our experiences. If you'll 
let us kno*r about your activities * 
we'll include there in this space. 

Future Conferences and t?orkshopa 

October 1 and 2, 15*12 - 

Experiencing 'Real* English* 
TTritinrr a Dialogue Journal 1 ' 
Shelby Gutsteln, Joy £recft. Christine 
Ileloni, end Carol Uarnatz, f? ashinrton 
Area TESOL Workshop. 

llovenber 19 > 19C2 - 

• : f You Can Look It Up in Tour i'ind : : 
Findings f ron Classroort research on 
Dialogue Journal v *ritin.r. :: 
Jana St at on, Research Paper at the 
national Council of Teachers of 
English, Tlashinrton, D. C. 

Kay 19^3 - 

'Learninr Literacy through Dialogue 
Journals. 1 

Leolee Feed, Jana Staton, Joy Zreeft- 
fHtinda St rube. Seltna Horoultz, Sara 
Sill, P«ar*raa Hscirez Gray. V*xy Ann 
Pusey. Synposiur.; International 
leading Association, Anahein, Calif. 

Publications 

'Thinking Together: The Sola of Lan- 
ruane Interaction in Developing Children's 
Thinking- Jana Staton, to appear as a 
handbook in the Talkinr and !*ritinr Series , 
Basic Skills Irtprovenent Pro^ran, U. S. 
Dept. of Education (Dec. 19C2). 

"Dialogue Journals* Learninr Oppor- ** 
tunity for Students and Their Teachers 17 - 
larraret Crocker, Eaiifax, ilova Scotia > 
subnltted to Hlrhway One . Journal of the 
Canadian Council of Teachers of English. 

: T7ritten Lanrua~e Growth in Tounc Children: 
T !hat Ve Are Learninr froti Research' 2 - 
flarcia 7arr, to appear as a handbook in 
the Talkinr and !7ritinr Series , Laaic 
Skills Imroverent Prorrar. U. S. Deut. 
of Education (Dec. 1922). 

-C**Wo word yet froti Hirhway One but 
" the article will appear in Del- 
housie Univ. Itonocraphs > L'.S.) 
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STUDENTS' VIEWS OF DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

We promised that this issue would present the benefits—and drawbacks— of tagaglng 
in dialogue journals fr« the students 9 point of view, to accompany the "Benefits 

S £L^£S5mm£ S F aeCOn ? i""?!-. "? ^ • tron « 1 y the student's understanding 

of this experience is a crucial validation of its value, and that we must pay close 
attention to what they say about it. Here is a sampling, from 2nd grade, 6th grade, 
high school, and college/adult levels. 



"You only look up in your mind" 

These excerpts are from Interviews 
with Leslee Seed's students, 6th grade, 
in 1981. All are learning English as a 
second language. 

Claudia; H I would ask her what a word 
like 'chemistry 9 means. I didn't 
know, and in the dictionary I looked 
for it, but didn't really understand 
it. And she explained it to me [in the 
Journal]. There are some questions 
you don't understand and you have to 
look it up in the dictionary. If you 
don't understand the dictionary, you 
use the journal. It's a kind of dic- 
tionary. H 

***** 

Martin: "If I have a question, and I 
feel embarrassed to ask her personal- 
ly* I could write her in the journal. 
It's easier. You don't have to tell 
her personally, you can just write 
it, and she'll asnwer it back. Before 
I didn't write that much about my- 
self, but now I do." 

...***** 
Benny ; "I just hate the journal. I 

don't like writing in it. At the 

starting of the year, I didn't mind 

so much, but now I do." 

Int; "What do you think made the dif- 
ference?" 

Benny; "I'm bored. I don't want to 
write in my journal. Now our work 
is getting hard and I try to get 
home so I just leave my journal. 
When she gets mad at me for some- . 
thing I don't do, that's when I 
write in my journal, 'I hate youf '•• 

Int; "Then What happens?" 
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"You only look up— cont. . 

Benny: "She writes, 'you may hate me but 
Z don't hate you.... I'm going to keep my 
journal. .. I'm going to burn it!" 
* * * * * 

Letitia: "It helped me to learn English 

better, because I say something that doesn't 
make sense, and sometimes she writes mn the 
same but with different words and I under- 
stand agd so^ncxt^tlme^I put it right." 

Int: "Do you write just three sentences?" 
Claudia : No-ooo!" 

Int: n Why not? You don't have to." 

Claudia: "When you write just three sent- 
ences, it seems like you don't explain 
anything, and you don't have anything fun 
to read. It doesn't fit. Most of the 
time she writes the same as I write. 

Int: "Why does she write more when you 
write more?" 

Claudia: "Because I tell her more subjects, " 
more things to talk about. " 
***** 

Nicole: "Reports Is— you have to look up 
xacts and everything, but journal is what 
you only look up in your mind and you 
write whatever ysu want. " 

* * * * j 

Jengr: "When we are writing in journals, 
she doesn't act like a teacher. She doesn't 
insist on her thing... she just Answers my 
questions and tells me what she thinks. 
But she doesn't say you shouldn't think 
like that, like some people." 



IN THIS ISSUE; 

Student Views page 

New Applications .... page 
iLearnlng disabled, migrant 
students featured] 
Leslee 's Corner .... page 
Reader Questions .... page 
Research—Next issue • • page 



'I found inerftdlblg thinga" - Graduate 
ESL atudenta 

Nina Turitt, an instructor at the 
Maryland English Institute, asked the 
thirteen graduate students In her 
Intensive English class to give her their 
evaluations of the dialogue journals, 
which they had kept with her for a 
semester (at first writing every day In 
class, and gradually at home, on their 
own time). She writes: 

Eight students felt the activity had 
a positive effect on their writing: 
"Writing on different aspects and In 
different fields helped me to express 
myself. The more I write, the more I 
Improve my way of writing." - from an 
Egyptian student. Four students expressed 
the desire that their journals be 
corrected for their grammatical errors. 
(In my rather limited experience — two 
semesters — with dialogue journals, there 
are always a few who feel this way. 

Students commented that they appre- 
ciated the journals because they enabled 
them to communicate in writing what they 
found too difficult to express orally. 
A student from Shanghai aaid: 

"At the beginning moat foreigner can- 
not apeak very fluently. They are afraid 
to make mistakes when they speak. So they 
can use journals to explain." 

Perhaps the moat touching and per- 
ceptive coonents came from a Korean man 
studyin g counseling : ^^^^^^^^ 

"At first, I confused to write 
journals, because I did not have enough 
ability to write English and I don't want 
to open my mind to other people, include 
my teacher. So, sometimes I hesitated to 
write journals and sometimes I upset from 
the journals. 

One month later, I found incredible 
thinga. That waa my journals. A lot of 
pagea were covered by dialogues with my 
teacher, and very, very Important things 
and content—even paychological problems- 
have discussed.... Some days my teacher 
encouraged about Englleh study. Some 
daya ahe gave me good suggestions. At 
last, I found the hidden meaning of the 
dialogue journals. 11 
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"To tell almost everything I have kept 
deep inside " 

Christin e Melon! . who teaches ESL 
at George Washington University, shares 
this final entry from an Iraqi student: 

M I really don f t want to finish 
tslking with you on these silent papers, 
but I hope these white papers tell you 
about what I have carried as much 
thoughtful as I have carried to myself. 
I can t imagine how I was enjoying 
writing in this small notebook and how 
much I was waiting to know your opinion, 
your beautiful answers, and your wonderful 
feelings. 

I don*t want to end writing to you, 
because I loved this writing; so I have 
loved the person who let me express myself 
in the class environment and outside it, 
and let me avoid being shy to tell almost 

wff!** 8 that 1 have **** dee P iMide 



"I always flip th m pages. wMi>t<«p 
to read your opinions" 

At Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., 
deaf atudenta are keeping dialogue jour- 
nala with their instructors in several 
English Language program claaaea. Most 
deaf atudenta are learning written Eng- 
lleh as a second language, and many 
dislike writing tasks in a language 
which they have never used for func- 
tional conversation. Here la one etu- 
dent a perapective on hie f irat en- 
counter with meaningful interactive 
writing: 

"Writing journal ia a great idea and 
I really enjoy doing It. I love the 
journal because it has a lot of writing 
and communications or feedbacks. When 
I come into here, I alwaya flip the pages, 
wanting to read your opiniona or atories. 
I alwaya think about many thinga or beau- 
tiful picturea In my mind, and I fre- 
quently feel like to write about thoae 
things but I never did. But I do now 
•f ter I notice how much I enjoy the jour- 
nal. ...I really enjoy writing and get 
feedback from you aa we're a lot the 
same and I'm glad to know that we are 
aimilar to each other! 11 
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u Xqm are leas feeling afraid 1 



Joy Kreeftfa adult ESL atudenta 
Interviewed each other about their 
reactions to the dialogue journal 
experience. 

"You know the firat time that 1 wrote 
in my Journal I waa very afraid of 
writing. And now I can write easily. 
I'm not afraid to write. It's very 
easy for me writing. Also, when I write 
a letter, it* a easy for my because I'm 
not afraid of writing now. After you 
write in a journal for 3 1/2 months you 
are able to try everything. You are less 
feeling afraid and then you are able 
to write in any journal or any paper 
that you have to write."- Carmen 

0 

n I can review new word a. When I am *» 
writing, I aometlmea check a dictionary 
and then aak her what a word means. 
Sometimes ahe glvea me the correct 
answer and aometlmea ahe is confused. 11 - 
Jaime 

"I alwaya aak everything, anything that 
I want. I cannot atop asking. I use 
the journal to aak everything that I 
don't know. Aa long aa I get thla 
opportunity, I will not atop aaklng 
things in the journal. Ve can learn a 
lot by asking."- Uldl 



* * INT'L READING ASSOCIATION * * * 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, MAY 4 

Learning Literacy through Dialogue Journals" 
a symposium on dialogue journal uae focus- 
ing on reading/writing acquisition across 
levels. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 2-4:45, Convention Center 

California B 
Stop by even if you can't attend, to aay hello. 



"It la CCC-rate. I like it" 

Deborah Jaffer . a reading specialist 
in Philadelphia and a doctoral candidate 
at the Univ. of Pennsylvania, began using 
dialogue journala with a group of second 
gradera lsst year, aa a regular part of 
their dally reading class with her. At 
the end of the year, aa good ethnographer, 
ahe documented the participant reactions 
to this new experience. Here are the 
written reactions of 7 and 8 year olds 
to dialogue journala: 

"It la GM-rate. I like it. I don't 
know why but it la fun. I Love it. It la 
the Beat in the world. Thelres millions 
of things to say I will tell you 1 of 
them. Because it'a just like eating 
candy bar. Becaae it la fun. It la even 
funner than eating a candy bar." (from a 
7 year old girl who la extremely, ahy .in 
oral interaction.) 

"Meanwhile I love thla kind of writing. 
If you want to know why then I'll tell you. 
If 1 want to write to you, then I don't 
know what the teacher la thinking to aay 
to me. Maybe ahe will aay something good. 
And mabe ahe will put a mark I've never 
herd of , or maybe a mark I cannot under 
atand well anyway: It la Beat to write Back 
to jou...GoodBye! I've wlah I could atay. 
(*n 8 year old boy who atated that he 
ha tea writing.) 

"It waa kind of neat and fun and different. 
And it some time funny. And I sometime 
don't like it. I can't think of anything." 
(8 year old girl) 

"It waa fun here. Because I feel like 
I waa writing a real letter. It waa like 
I a a letter writer." (7 year old bi- 
lingual boy from the Phllllplnea.) 

* * * WORKSHOP REQUEST * * * 
Peggy Roberta, of Aahby, Maaa. (north of 
Boaton) haa written to us aaklng if anyone 
in Maaaachuaetta or nearby atatea using 
dialogue journala would be available to 
apeak to teachers in Aahby, or give a work- 
ahop on their uae. (We gueaa ahe means at 
elementary level). Peggy 'a address is 
37 Jewell Road, Aahby, Maaa. 
We don't know of anyone In tne Boaton area, 
but if any of you do, pleaae paaa on thla 
notice and Peggy 'a address. 
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NEW APPLICATIONS 



When ve started, our focus was on the 
use of dialogue journal communication in a 
self-contained classroom cwith 9 average 9 
students. But many of the 300 or so 
people who are on our sailing list are at 
other levels , so ve keep learning about 
new applications. Here are sone 
wonderful ones. 

Dialogues with Learning Disabled Students 
Roberta Steinberg 

Roberta Steinberg usually known as 
Keeny, has begun dialogue journals this 
year with her learning disabled students, 
who have a variety of problems: emotional, 
perceptual, auditory processing, mild 
autism. Keeny* s school, Oakwood School 
in Fairfax County, follows a county 
Language Arts curriculum which requires 
students to keep personal journals. 

Keeny found, however, that the students 
wrote 9 Junk 9 in their journals. It was 
just an assignment that they fulfilled 
as quickly as possible, without thinking 
at all about the quality of their writing. 
So this year she began writing and found 
that the students now feel more 
accountable for what they write; it must 
be legible and comprehensible, because 
they must write for an audience, her. She 
has noticed a big difference In their 
dialogue journals this year from those 
of last year, when she did not write 
back. 

The students write 2 or 3 times a week. 
They are given time in class (5-15 mins.) 
and told how many sentences to write (for 
example, she will tell them to write 3, 4, 
or 5 sentences that day). Keeny feels 
that they need that such structure to 
guide them. If they wrote every day, 
they wouldn't have anything to say. 

Whether there are signs of language 
Improvement or not, the writing is a 
good outlet for these students 9 feelings. 
The students are so eager to read her 
responses, even though they do not 
write every day, that they take their 
journals from her desk to see what she 
has written, and they sometimes check 
every day to see If she has written 
something. 



The students write about things 
they would never tslk about in class. 
One student. wrote: 

"Sometimes I limp when I walk. I like 
It at school because no one notices. At 
home they notice and tease me." 

Keeny veuld have had no idea that 
Elizabeth felt this way without the 
journal dialogue. 



"Why You Call me Emigrant?" 

(excerpts from a forthcoming article 
ln Childhood Education on dialogue 
Journals, by Fran Davis, Coordinator, New 
Jersey MAP-S project) 

As part of a migrant education project 
funded by. the U.S. Office of Education 
Program, Title I ESE*,webegan the use 
of dialogue-journal writing as a 
technique for counselor use with students. 
The project, New Jersey Project MAP-S, 
was concerned with developing a model 
for aiding migrant junior and senior high 
school youth obtain career and occupational 
information and self -understanding of 
career goals. The goals of the journal 
writing were that students would 
develop greater fluency through writing 
and reveal through their writings their 
levels of occupational and career 
concept understanding* 

Our belief was that writing is a 
process which undergirds and extends the 
writer s conceptual understanding. Further, 
that writing developing from the individual's 
oral language experience, first utilizes 
the expressive mode. The writings in 
which our migrant students first engaged 
was personal and expressive in nature. 
These students then moved, at their own 
direction, to more referential and sometimes 
poetic writings. These often involved 
understandings or misconceptions about 
migrant atatus and the occupational world. 
The writing frequently requested information 
or clarification of ideas and indicated 
the attitudes or desires of the students. 
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Emigrant, cont. 

Excerpts from some of their journals 
illustrate these aspects as veil as the 
mingling of personal and referential 
writing. 

Clarification Request: 

S: Why they call is program Education for 
Emigrant? I believe that this program 
should have a different name because none 
of as are emigrant. We have the same rights 
ani priblich the American people have. 



Teacher response: 

I agree. I also believe this program 
should be named differently. Migrants do 
have the same rights and privileges as 
other American people. However, we found 
the money for this program under migrant 
education funding and that is the reason 
for the name "Migrant". At one time or 
another most parents of the students in 
the program migrated from Puerto Rico or 
some other place to New Jersey to work. . . 



Teacher Response: 

In solving your problems, you need to 
begin to take them apart and look at each 
piece. Are the girls already friends 
before they came to work? Are the girls 
excluding you? Do they look down on you? 

I know you like to work with people, that 
in itself will make you less competitive 
and more caring. But if you get paid 
to sell, you must sell. Why don't you 
try talking to them. If you are really 
bored, maybe you can ask your boss to 
change your type of work for awhile. 

Acually your poem answers your preoccupation 
about your co-workers and how you feel. 
It is natural to feel the way you feel 
nuw. Just keep on looking and explaining, 
writing and reading what others write 
to compare and you'll do alright. The 
more you understand and like yourself, 
the less scared you'll be of others 
disliking you. 



Attitude: 

S: I have a job at the auction and we just 
got new girls working there. I've been 
working there for almost three years and 
I feel like I have to compete with the 
others. I like the type of work I'm doing 
which is a sales person but, I don't know 
how to solve my problem, do you think I'm 
getting bored with the job or I just don't 
want to compete... .The kind of work I 
see myself doing, well working with people 
is a very broad subject and it doesn't 
matter the type of work as long as its 
helping someone... 
It takes me time to write a poem... 

Poem 

Why is it so hard to be me? 
Why do I pretend to be all 
The things I see 

Why can't I be Free , 
and let everything inside 
come out. is it 
Because I'm afraid 
I won't be liked for 
. who I am. is because 
they still won't see 
me as me. Please 
Tell me why I can' t 
Be me. 



Parent - Student-Teacher Dialog ues 

In the Huntington Public Schools of 
Long Island, a 4th grade teacher, Cleo 
J£ohm, has created a version of the"diIlogue 
journal which involves parents as well 
as students. Its purpose is to encourage - 
* three-way dialogue, and for Cleo and 
her students, it really seems to work 
(although with older students and some 
younger ones, involving parents in this 
.way would probably prevent many students 
from complaining and being very open). 

From the notes that Carol Hitti^n 
(the curriculum specialist at Huntington 
Schools) shared with us, we gether that 
students may keep a personal journal all week, 
but on Friday morning, they write a letter 
in their Jou rnal . to their parents 
recapping the events of the week." During" 
the school dsy, Cleo reads the letters 
and responds to the students' communica- 
tions. She returns the journals to the 
students before they go home on Friday. 
The students take their journal books 
home to share with their parents. 
The parents read the student's 
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Research Issues; Elusive Definitions 

-Shelley Gutstein 

In conducting research, one of the 
first things ve do Is define our terns such 
that ve can 9dk pertinent research questions 
about the subject of our study. Sometimes 
this is tbj most difficult task ve face as 
researchers, since often ve want to ask 
questions about concepts vhich defy 
precise definition. Fluency Is an example 
of such an elusive concept. We have 
intuitive notions—something like a 
prototype—of what fluency means In 
language learning. We know that ve 
vant our students to develop In both 
spoken and vritten fluency. But vhen 
asked vhat vill help them achieve this, 
ve don't knov. Many of us feel that 
dialogue journals facilitate fluency, 
but because our definition of fluency is 
not clear, ve cannot show hov it happens. 

Fillmore (1979) offers a definition of 
oral fluency vhich may veil transfer to 
the vritten medium* According to Fillmore 
(P- 93), a speaker is fluent In a language 
if he is able to 1) fill time vith talk, 

2) talk In coherent, reasoned sentences, 

3) have appropriate things to say in a vide 
range of contexts, and 4) be creative and 
imaginative in language use. A fluent 
speaker, therefore, possesses all four 

of these characteristics. 

Since dialogue Journal writing exhibits 
many of the same characteristics as oral 
language, parallel criteria to those 
Fillmore suggests for speech might provide 
clues to the development of fluency In 
dialogue journal writing. A definition 
of fluency in this context might be as 
follows. 

First, a fluent writer is one who can 
vrite at length with few pauses. This is 
not to be confused with quantity of writing, 
since fluent writers can convey their 
ideas in relatively few sentences. A 
fluent writer, then, writes easily and 
quickly. Second, a fluent writer writes 
in coherent, reasoned sentences. These 
sentences reflect grammatical accuracy, 
but more importantly, the semantic . 

(C. FillTOre^ndividij^l Differences in 
Language Acquisition and Language Behavior. 
Academic Press, 1979. 



and syntactic relationships between the 
sentences are clear. The writing has meaning. 
Third, a fluent writer uses language appro- 
priately In a vide range of contexts. This 
means that the writer knows how to use 
language purposlvely in different situations: 
to Inform, evaluate, apologize, offer opinions 
thank, etc. Studies of this functional 
nature of dialogue journal vrltlng (Shuy, 
1982; Gutstein, 1983ms) have suggested 
the relationship betveen functional language 
use and fluency, however the results are 
not conclusive. Last, the fluent vrlter 
is creative and Imaginative in language 
use. 

It might seem that young writers or 
writers In a. second language might not 
possess the attributes Fillmore outlines. 
However, there is evidence to suggest that 
in dialogue journal writing students have 
many of these attributes, and are 
acquiring more. Clearly, fluency is not a 
decontextualized concept. Rather, it is 
influenced by context and is a dynamic 
attribute that is achieved as a result of 
a process of thinking and reasoning. 

The lines above represent a first 
attempt at establishing several criteria 
for a prototypical definition for written 
fluency, which our students' writing may 
more or less resemble. As such, it is 
surely In need of refinement. Therefore, 
your comments, Insights and suggestions 
on this topic are most welcome. 

Research Issues will be a part of 
future newsletters, and we'd like to know 
vhat other constructs you find "elusive". 
Please let us knov, also, vhat other topics 
you vould like to see discussed In this 
portion of DIALOGUE. 
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Reports on Research 

These two studies show how important inter- 
action is for .anguage development. 

Young w riters in search of an audience 
Deborah Jaffer, University of Pennsylvania 

Janes Britton (1975) states that a sense 
of audience, ' the ability to make adjustments 
and choices in writing which take account of 
one's audience/ is a key dimension of devel- 
opment in writing ability. Since adjustment 
to audience is Inherent In all language use, 
children possess a sense of audience in oral 
interactions. This knowledge simply needs to 
be transferred to written communication. A 
communication dyad, such as the one that exists 
in dialogue journal writing, may provide the 
means for making the transfer from informal 
conversation to the traditional essay writing 
done in school. 

My study examines the sole of dialogue 
journal writing in the development of audience 
awareness in the writing of 6- to 8-year olds 
from the first and second grades in a public 
school in Philadelphia. Examples given here 
show some ways In which the students showed 
Increasing audience awareness: 

Asking questions (Rebecca) 

Did you have a husband before I met you. 

plese tell me. 

Giving informative details to make meaning 
clear (Rebecca) 

I will explain It like this. One day the 
teacher was working with a reading group 
and the class got so noisy When they were 
at the book case she told the class that 
they couldn't go to the book case any more 
now do you understand? 

Showing s ensitivity to audience feelings 
(Sandy) 

sory I don't no your parents and now I never 
will. I am sory that there not liveing. 
you are to I bet. SORY. I LOVE 
YOU. 

Specifying type of answer desired, to assure 
accurate information (Michael) 
All about me and you. My name is M.J.D. My 
baithday is Sept. 21 I well be 8 ysare old. 
How old are you. Chos the one. 30 34 40 
45 29 6 22 26 35 21 52 49 33 
if you are not one of them put a x on the 
one you are the closest to. 

It is my belief that because of the suppor- 
tive immediate feedback that dialogue journal 
writing provides, these students developed a 
sense of audience in their writing, and thus 
they moved from writing that resembled 
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Audlence, cont . 

written down speech to more convention- 
alised text. 

This is excerpted from Deborah's 
article In The Acquisition of Literacy t 
Ethnographic Perspectives . Bambl 
Schleffelln, ed. Ablex. ' In press. 
Deborah Jaffer can be contacted at 
The University of Pennsylvania. 

Back to 'grammar'; what can it tell us ? 
Joy Kreeft, Georgetown University 

What can the study of the acquisition of 
grammatical structures in ESL students' 
dialogue journals tell teachers? First, it 
provides a picture of students' grammatical 
competence, in the context of natural Inter- 
action. This allows teachers to identify 
problem areas, but also students may surprise 
us with abilities that would not otherwise 
appear on tests and class assignments. Second, 
we can see how the interaction itself pro- 
vides the opportunity for the use and model- 
ing of a wide variety of structures that may 
not otherwise be used. 

I am studying the acquisition of gramma— 
tical structures of six sixth-grade students 
learning English as a second language, as 
demonstrated in their dialogue journal writ- 
ing with Leslee Reed. These students, from 
four language backgrounds (Korean, Italian, 
Burmese, Vietnamese/Chinese), had been in 
the U.S. for less than one year when they 
entered her class. 

Following each student's patterns of ac- 
quisition of different structures is exciting 
and informative. But the question that 
inevitably comes to mind is, does the dia- 
logue journal writing in any way Influence 
this development? I think that it does. 
First, Mrs. Reed writes in the journal, too. 
When a student uses a structure, her reply 
sometimes models that structure. For exam- 
ple: 

Student: Jenny through ball is she is 
not thought to you... 

Teacher: Yes! I know Jenny threw the 
ball at the first base... 

If students are attentive to what Mrs. Reed 
writes, they Incorporate the structures 
she uses In their own entries. One student, 
after reading her questions, that almost 
always began with 'did' ('Did you like our 
play?'), began all of his questions with 
'did, 9 even when he should have used the 
present tense ('Did you think we will do 
art tomorrow? 9 ) until he later mastered 
past and present tense uses. 

Continued on p. 3 



Second , the very act of communicating 
makes many language demands. This example 
shows one student's desire to be understood: 

Andy: I like it ^Spring festival^ because 
very, very, very and very happy. (Oh! 
This sentence wrong. I want to tell 
you "fun" but I forgot so I want change 
"happy to "fun, M ) 

The more that students attempt to communi- 
cate, the more language demands are placed on 
them, and I am sure that they learn more 
language in the process. 

Joyncreeft can be reached at: The Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 3520 Prospect St., N.V., 
Washington, D.C. 20007 



DESIGNS FOR RESEARCH 

being a discussion of new research: 
purposes, participants, ways of org- 
anizing it^ with, identification of the 
scholarly types behind the proposals. 

Effects of Dialogue Writing in a College 
Composition Course 

MARSHA MARKMAN is exploring the usefulness 
of dialogue journals in a required upper 
division college composition course, in 
which students are frequently anxious and 
also ill-prepared for functional writing 
in their professions. Her design consists 
of having five colleagues teaching two 
sections of the same 'course use the dia- 
logue journals in one section only, thus 
providing a treatment and control group 
while controlling for instructor effects. 
The design will make it possible to attri- 
bute differences on outcome measures to 
the dialogue process. 

Since one semester is a brief period 
to observe change in writing proficiency, - 
the analysis focuses on student attitudes 
toward the writing process, and the dialogue 
experience. A content analysis of the • 
Journal texts will study how the 
written communication was used to fulfill 
Individual student needs and to meet 
course requirements (the teacher's needs!). 

Marsha can be reached through the 
Dept. of English, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park, Hd. 20472. 
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Designs for Research, cont. 

Acquisiti on of Literacy in a Second 
Language : Dialogue Journals in Begin- 
ning Spanish Courses . 

CURTIS HAYES is examining the acquisition 
of Spanish as a foreign language, through 
the use of dialogue journals written in 
Spanish. Junior and senior high school 
Spanish classes in San Antonio, Texas pro- 
vide the setting. Two aspects of this 
study distinguish it: 1) The language 
used in the journals is not the language 
of instruction la the school. generally, 
nor the home language of students. As a 
result, most of the Spanish learning ob- 
served can probably be attributed to in- 
class activities and the dialogue journal 
writing; 2) each participating teacher 
has two Spanish classes, only one of which 
will use the dialogue journals, permitting 
comparisons on relevant measures. 

—for more Information, write Dr. 
Curtis Hayes, Bicultural-Bilingual 
Studies, University of Texas-San Antonio. 



Language Functions in the Writing of Deaf 
College Students 

JOHN ALBERTZNI and BONNIE MEATH-LANG send 
word from NTID of their project studying 
the writing of young deaf adults in English 
class, la dialogue journals and more formal 
kinds of assigned writing. Using the writ- 
ing of the same students in the two differ- 
ent contexts, they are comparing language 
functions and topic choice. Among the • 
common language functions in the journals 
are suggesting , evaluating , asking about 
course content, expressing opinions , and 
requesting personal Information of the 
instructor. A paper on this study will 
be given at the Fifth Conference on Cur- 
riculus Theory and Practice In Dayton, 
Ohio, In October. 

—for more information, write them 

at Dept. of Conmmication Research, 

NTID, Rochester, New York 14623 
Topic Analysis In University EFL Dialogue 
Journals 

English language programs for foreign 
students emphasise academic needs while 
ntglecting Important personal 'life 1 
needs. Dialogue journals enable the In- 
structor to take both types of needs 
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Research Designs r cant. 

simultaneously. CHRISTINE MELONI is 
beginning a study to analyze how concerns 
of foreign students can be act through 
the journals. Her research questions 
Include: (1) What topics occur In entries? 
(2) Can these be categorized? (3)Do cer- 
tain topics, or categories occur sore 
frequently than others? (4) Can differ- 
ences In topic occurrence be related to 
students' 



culture, level of English 
r, age,, or aarltal status? 



proficiency i 

Her journals cone fron English language 
students at the George Washington Univ. , 
.and she plans a sample representative 
of male and female, levels of English 
proficiency (5) , and fron four geographical 
areas: Far Ease, Middle Eaat, Latin Am- 
erica,- and Europe. 

A small sample of text will be analyzed 
In order to create a model with categories 
based on specific criteria, and the model 
will then be used to analyze the total 
saaple (approximately 60 students). 

— for more information, write her 
at Dept. of English for International Students, 
George Washington Univ., Washington, DC 20057 

Learning to Pi«y i-h» game 

Human coamunlcatlon la something like a game 
—practicing all the component "skills" doesn't 
help you to play the game. Only playing the 
game for real, in actual communication where 
you have to make all the choices, can do that. 
For many profoundly deaf students entering 
Gallaudet College, using written English 
i« e very unfamiliar game, for which they 
have practiced a lot without many oppor- 
tunities for meaningful and demanding play. 

The Dialogue Journal Project at Gallaudet 
« b " n workl »8 college and high . 
an^L^r'"" 0 "' ttl * • UBB « r » "-dint 

vetr £22. T"*',"* co P lM of 25 full- 
year dialogue journals and 60 journals kept for 

E2£*! r,r * ,Ui ? lt * to FrMhMn EngUah- 
Preliminary analysis of the journals is b«i n » 

S^a^M*"* ?D1 ? 0F ? (M ^toltrictoor, 

rn^L Ifl ° Ur , fOCU * *» Journal, a. . 

TSXJSJTITS** communication, which each 
>tudent(and teacher)pl.y. in , unique way. 
Research Issues 

1. What encourages students to begin 

s? wh.^•df^: l ?f , ^ Journ ^L l • 

IV* ^ f°! , .!i ndln8 • ^» ot tCPic- hav. 
to do with it? (Many Cally atudenta start 

5 r S!J ltlV * •" — crijtlon. 



2. What language and reasoning abili- 
ties unmeasured on regular tests do these 
students have which the dialogue journals 
elicit and provide opportunities for using? 

3. What teacher response strategies 

SJ iJiS^ 8 * "° re £h0tt8htful - rrfl «- 

*. What relationships occur between ac- 
quisition of more coBplex.mature reason- 
ing and mastery of English grammatical 
usage? 



Our design for the analysis begins with 
Intensive study of the Individual year- 
long journals, kept with the same instruc- 
tor. We plan In this first •paee 1 through 
the data to describe the variation In pat- 
terns of ceminleatlon, Involving such 
features as topics, language functions, 
strategies for elaboration, atylea of 
reasoning, clarification strategies. 
With this understanding , we Intend to 
look nest at those journals kept for 
only the spring semester (aa students 
transfer Into a dialogue journal-keeping 
clasa from another sectlsa) . This group 
of journals represents students with a 
delayed start, providing a kind of nat- 
ural control group who have received 
equal Instructional treatment and are 
matched in length of time In program, 
but not In journal use. (This allows use 
of the famous "patched-up design" of 
Cmpbell and Stanley) . 

If these second ssmester students 
(new to dialogue journals) have com- 
munication patterns at the beginning very 
unlike their peers who have done it for 
several months, and very like the pat- 
terns of use and change of those same 
peers at the beginning of the fall 
ssmester, we can make a stronger 
claia that the dialogue journal prac- 
tice itself is responsible for the 
patterns of change observed. 

We also plan to explore the rela- 
tionship of frequency of Interaction 
and communication patterns, since 
•nong the varloua instructors the 
frequency varied naturally from 
once to three times a week* 

-for more information, write 
to Jane Staton, Linguistics Research 
Laboratory, Gallaudet College, Wash. 
D.Ce 20002 



Leslee's Corner 

More and more, I see how Important 
Dialogue Journals are for providing 
an open channel of communication and 
a sense of belonging for students! 
As my school year begins and the 
roster shows that my students come 
from several different countries and 
fifth grade classrooms 9 my first con- 
cern is to give these individuals a 
sense of self-confidence and a sense 
of community as soon as possible. 

Everything is strange in this new 
class—the teacher, the other stu- 
dents, even a lot of the activities 
and procedures are strange and 
different. Students feel isolated for 
a while and doubt their own self-worth. 
It is crucial that by the end of this 
first day together no one feels left 
out or isolated and without a friend. 

Ve begin building our friendship 
with each other at once. Ve learn 
first names, we explore our room, and 
put our possessions in place. Then 
carefully, slowly, we talk about 
what we do in this room and why. 
Toward the end of our first day to- 
gether I introduce Dialogue Journals. 
I explain the 'rules. 9 and possible 
first day entries, suggested by the 
students, are written on the board. 
I tell them that if they can't think 
of three sentences, they can copy 
the sentences on the board. Then 
they write and each journal is placed 
in my bag. for me to respond to later. 

I can hardly wait to get home and 
connect the names and the writing. 
Some students have copied three sen- 
tences from the board. Are they 
frightened? lazy? or just unsure? 
Others have written nearly a page. 
They tell me many things—they want 
to be my friend; they liked my explan- 
ations that day; they liked the set-up 
of the room; some are incredulous — 
'You are going to write to me every 
day? What if I am absent? 9 There 
are also many questions— questions 
whose answers are necessary for 
survival in tills new place: 



This Is a nice class. The teacher 
Is nice. Why didn't they put me 
In a Korean Bilingual class?" 
(The records had indicated that she 
was Vietnamese.) 

"If someone says they like you (a boy) do 
you tell them you like them? I don't 
know vhat to do. In my country we don't 
tell, we sort of keep it a secret.' 1 

y**^* pa roll? BOther v **ts to know. 
(How disturbing to be told that some- 
one is on parole and not know what that 
means!) 

And as I answer, I think, 'There! He've 
done it again! The Dialogue Journal has , 
opened a door between me and 25 individuals, 
and like a web, is already pulling us 
together, even on the first day of school. 
It s going to be a good year!' A / 



FUTURE ISSUES'.*! 

Our next issues will include: 

!• Results f rom our information 

questionnaire,^. 7. thls lssue ). 
Plesse share with us your insights 
sad experience. We'll compile the 
information you send us, and share 
it back with you. 

2 * What const itutes J dialogue? What 
•re the necessary conditions? We'll 
include your comments and observations 
so please send them. We'll discuss 
Vldeologues, and Computer Assisted 
Dialogues. 

3 * How do I introduce dl ^ome <a 1i r n fl« 
to mv el— mt wh at do z tell thea 
the first day? 

We'll discuss ways of presenting the 
journals to your classes, including 
sample handouts that some of us 
have used. Be sure to send along 
your ideas with the questionnaire 
(Question 2b) 
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GETTING CONSENT 



Not too long ago, ve beard from someone 
Who wanted to study dialogue journals 
and wanted to know if it was really neces- 
sary to ask for student and teacher consent: 
"What if they say no?" Here is our think- 
ing about the issues and problems involved 
when either the teacher or a third party 
wants to make some use of the contents 
of dialogue journals. 

1. When is consent necessary? Whose 
consent do we really need? 

Because the journals "work" for both teach* 
er and student only when the contents are 
private and freed from evaluation, any 
use of them for data or even for sharing 
with other teachers in workshops requires 
the consent of both participants. Even 
though not legally required , we feel that 
the consent of students under IS is 
ethically required. Of course, narents 
or guardians and the classroom teacher 
(if it's someone else) must also be asked 
for consent. At Gallaudet, instructors 
are asked to sign the same form as stu- 
dents, and have equal rights to say "no." 

2. Do we have to get consent from the 
students personally? Can young 
students give informed consent? 

This is the exciting part!!— finding a 
way to explain what we're doing so that 
even young students will understand the* 
value of sharing some of their conversa- 
tions with others, particularly other 
teachers who might be interested in keep- 
ing dialogue journals with their stu- 
dents. We've used tape recorders to 
document student consent when a writ- 
ten form could not be worded simply 
enough. Not to ask students violates 
the very reasons we do dialogue journals 
—if some say no, that's part of the 
respect for iach Individual which the 
journals exemplify. 

3. When and how should we ask the 
students for permission to keep 
copies of their journals? 

Permission whould be requested toward 
the end of the academic year or term 
in which dialogue journals are being 
used. Whether you plan to use the 
journals for research or simply keep 
them for yourself, you should explain 
to the students why you want them, 
keeping explanations very general. 
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The permission paper the students, teacher 
and parents (If applicable) sign should 
reflect your explanation. Here are two 
excerpts from such permission papers: 

a. to the parents of elementary school 
students: 

,f We need your permission for your child's 
work to be reproduced and published so that 
other teachers may understand just how this 
process works. We want you to know that your 
child will not be Identified by name in any 
of the materials, nor will the name of the 
school or community be used." 

b. to university level students and their 
teacher: 

"I understand that my dialogue journal 
may be one of the journals selected for a 
research project. The project will study 
whether these journals help students communi- 
cate better with their instructors." 

4. Even though we have permission, are there 
any limits on what we would use 9 

Even if students give permission to copy 
their journals, we need to use discretion 
before we make any passages public. A parti- 
cular entry may begin with, 'Don't tell any- 
one about this,' and the student has forgotten. 
It may be a good idea to ask students, espe- 
cially adults, to go through their journals 
and mark passages that should be kept private. 
After that, a good rule of thumb is, 'If in 
doubt, don't use it.' Any excerpts that 
could reveal sensitive information about an 
individual or that hold a country or any group 
of people up to ridicule should not be made 
public. 

5. How can we make sure that international 
students understand that they have 
freedom to deny access to their journals? 

Many international students come from countries 
where teachers are viewed as all-powerful 
beings worthy of great deference, whose every 
wish within the classroom is to be granted 
without question. Often, students transfer 
this attitude to their American instructors. 
As a result, they do not realise nor fully 
understand that they do have the right to 
disagree with their teacher, in this case, 
to deny permission for research on their 
journals. 



Getting consent, 

Discussion of consent is therefore best 
done with these students at the end of 
the course, when they have had the chance 
to become acculturated and accustomed 
to the American teaching style. We must 
stress to these students that their 
, 1 t0 8ive P«n«i««ion In no way 
will cause any adverse repercussions 
tor them. An alternative may be to 
ask the students to copy the Journals 
themselves (and reimburse them for the 
cost). Thus they can delete any pages 
they wish to remain confidential. 

SOHE REFLECTIONS - On Research, Dialogue 
and Mystery 

« JJ? 5f £1,ct 011 *»• «cltlng and un- 
predictable variety of .dialogue journal, 
that have sprung up, and on the excite- 
ment I hear fro. teachers usSI S« 
I am puzsled by this crotinued excitement 
over . simple, obvious form at £wm 



a ffTi?" ,U ? * tta * U *• readinr 
• faw lines of writing, and wrin« C. l 

generate thi. kind ofawe^aTjf^ «otd 

^"J"" ° f ■y.tarlouTJnviJiS* 

"ZTllZ^ ^ D11Urd witeTabout 
2j S!f" wlth tt « U8bt. in it." 

«L. 8 * d0 ° r *° th « P'««f that 
opens from eternity Into our dally l±f- 
through the simple acts of human Lper!' 

dSS - ^ tln Bttb « r that S 

•orld we know and sense is not separata 
from the world of eternal things?^!™ 
*■ only one world. Only the 'WrS !f 
•aparation" created by our IttUuIeJ 

as twofold, has to be destroyed. 

For me, working with this very simple 
concrete practice of dialogue journal 
communication has been a cbW.~o^li«p.. 

^5* JV 1 *" of separation In my life of 
which I was not even aware at first. beeL, 

, tMchor', young and old, between 
'reaearcher* and 'practitioner.' 



(dotted line) _ 



SURVEY OF DIALOGUE BEAUBPg 
(Results next issue!) 

1. Jow would you classify your Interests 
In dialogue journals? 

*» researcher 

classroom teacher (lncl. college) 

teacher educator 

other 

2. If you are using or have used dialogue 
journals (where you and the student carried 
on written conversations), please tell us: 



Your reasons for using (cont.) 



4. What do you consider the most Important 
values of the journals: 

for you 



for students 



Students: age 



background. 



Subject area: 



5. Any other comments, insights, probl* 
or topics you'd like to have Dialogue 
address ? ■ — 



When do students write? How often? 

•■■Igned class time 

— _''«a time during class 

outside of class 

3. Your reasons for using? 



PLEASE TEAR ON DOTTED LINE AND SEND BACK TO US. BY OCTOBER 15. 1983. 
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6. Do you want to continue receiving the 
it?" 1 """* " WWI 7 °" hav< t0 pay £or 

NB: If we are going to continue the 
newsletter, as we'd like to, we'll need 
" char *« *hQS. P«r year to cover dup- 
lication and mailing. (Make checks pay- 
able to Jana Staton) . 



REFLECTIONS, cont. 

One major goal of my research has been 
to develop and articulate a theoretical 
fraaework for the dialogue journals, to 
explain the substantial concepts and aasump- 
tlons on which they rest, drawing on studies 
of human coamuni cation, language acquisi- 
tion, cou n s elin g theory, literacy and 
social Interaction. But ell this heavy 
baggage for expla: .ning why dialogue com- 
aunl cation works doesn't begin to explain 
the glow I see in teachers' eyes as they 
tslk shout their dialogues with their 
students, and I am becoming very aware of 
the Halts of research for explaining much 
less predicting what happens when two persons 
who were strangers become friends through 
a dialogue. All the descriptions of the 
structure of discourse and explanations 
of self -disclosure or causal reasoning 
won't begin to describe or explain the 
experience of wonder, every tlae I know 
I've been understood by another human 
being, every tlae I enlarge my under- 
standing of the Immensity of another's 
alnd and spirit, so carefully hidden from 
ae by a socially appropriate "face." Per- 
haps this wonder is greater because the 
dialogues work best across those visible 



human differences we believe are so 
real and meaningful— age, sex, culture 
or language. 

Carl Rogers in A Way of Bfcinp has some 
thoughts about this experience of mutual 
understanding which only human dialogue 
seems able to create fully: 

I have noticed that the. motve deeply 
I heaK the. meaning* (orf another), the 
mom thine i* that happen*. Almo*t 
alway*, when a pvuon lealizu he 
ha* been deeply heand, hi* eye* mois- 
ten. . .aji 6ome leal *en*e he i* weep- 
**9 ion. joy. Ui* a* though he we/ie 
*ayvig, * thank God, *omebody heand 
"C. In *uch moment* I have the {an- 

oi a pnJU>onex, tapping out day 
a{te* day a Uo>ue Code me**age, "Doe* 
anybody heaK me? U anybody theAe?" 
And iinaUu one day he heau tome taint 
tapping* which *petl out 'ye*'! In 
fiat one Aimple ie*pon*e, he i* ne- 
leated insm hi* lonelinu*, he ha* be- 
come a human beina attain. 

• ^ ^ * 11 9 tO, p. 10) 

I use dialogue journals to reach out to 
others, to turn the keys of their cells 
and release them through dialogue so that 
together we can begin learning. Then I 
notice that I too am released from my cell. 
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